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Alvin Toffler, who calls him- 
self a "social futurist," will be 
speaking at McGill October 1. 

Toffler made himself a public 
reputation on the basis of the 
best-seller Future Shock. 

He believes that "a strange 
new society is erupting in our 
midst" and that it is necessary 
for the public to be made aware 
of it. 

He dramatizes the change by 
pointing out that the time gap 
between the introduction of an 
appliance and its peak produc- 
tion has been "radically re- 
duced". 

It took 34 years for appliances 
produced before 1920 to' reach 
"peak production" while the 
span was only eight years for 
those produced between 1939 
and 1959, he says quoting a 
Stanford Research Institute 
study. 

Toffler attributes the change 
to some undefined element in 
society that has quickened the 
pace of life. 

He pinpoints New York, 
Tokyo and London as examples 
of the kind of future society he 
envisages. The main element in 
this society, he says lucidly, is 
that people "live faster". 

The faster pace of life mani- 
fests itself in several ways. For 
example, it is a question of 
changing relationships or "tran- 
sience" which is defined as "the 
rate at which our relationships 
— with things, places, people 
and information — turn over." 

Toffier's analysis is full of 
similar insights. He points out 
that, today, products are made 



for short-term use. "In fact, the 
home is a large processing ma- 
chine through which objects 
flow at an ever-faster tempo." 

But he declines to speculate 
on why perishable products 
abound in this society. The only 
solution he can come up with is 
to advise people not to buy 
those products. 

Similarly, he comments on 
the fact that companies are 
highly mobile thus causing con- 
tinuous relocation of personnel. 
This breeds "a loss of commit- 
ment". People have no roots 
and, therefore, their involvement 
in community life is minimal. 

Toffier's solution to the 
problem is "a search for totally 
new ways to anchor oneself". 
He suggests that ritual can be 
"an important change buffer". 

"The ,sending of Christmas 
cards, for example, is an annual 
ritual that not only represents 
continuity in its own right but 
also helps individuals prolong 
all-too-temporary friendships." 

The factors which necessitate 
the constant movement of 
companies from site to site are 
ignored. 

"Future shock", or "the 
disease of change", as he 
defines it, also affects personal 
relationships. "It's too difficult 
keeping in touch when jobs, 
status, locations change." 

Relationships seem to be 
dependent solely on the rate of 
change in the society..They are 
not determined by the social or 
political structure of the com- 
munity. 

As a society moves Into the 
Continued on page 6 
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PROGRESSIVE ECONOMIST Joan Robinson yesterday gave a seminar based on her book 
"Economic Heresies". In the background Is Tom Aslmakopoulos, McGill professor of economics 
whose writings have earned him renown In the profession. Professor Robinson will be giving 
another seminar today from 3-5 pm in the Ueacock Council Room. 
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Prime Minister Trudeau has 
once again shown his indif- 
ference to the Quebec labor 
movement in a statement 
directed to the Conseil des Syn- 
dicats Nationals (CSN) con- 
cerning the 19-month-old 
Lapalme strike. 

"You can overthrow the 
government," Trudeau said In a 
CBC interview Monday night. 
"You can march until the end of 
the world. You can become a 
separatist or you can join the 
FLQ. It will not change the 
government's policy." 

The CSN has been attempting 
to bring about a new series of 
negotiations between the 
Lapalme drivers and the federal 
government. 

Two years ago this month, the 
federal government announced 
that the exclusive contract of 
the G. Lapalme Co. to pick up 
and deliver mail in the Montreal 
area would not be renewed 
when it expired on April 1, 1970. 

The government announced, 
too, that only 200 of the 456 
Lapalme drivers would be re- 
hired under a new government- 
operated system and then only 
if they abandoned their union, 
the Postal Employees Branch of 
the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions, the CSN, and 
joined the Canadian Union of 
Postal Employees. 

The Lapalme drivers voted to 
accept only if all 456 were kept 
on and only if the CSN con- 
tinued to bargain for them. The 
government's reply was a flat 
rejection. 

The Lapalme drivers have 
been out of work now for a year 
• and a half, their only income is a 
frugal allotment from the CSN 
which has spent over $1,000,000 
backing them up. 



drivers 



Every morning they meet at 
the Paul Sauve Arena and then 
travel to Ottawa to set up their 
pickets on Parliament Hill, 
where they are now a familiar 
sight, and where they have been 
confronted day after day by the 
government's indifference to 
their plight. 

CSN President Marcel Pepin 
called the government's refusal 
to renew negotiations "an un- 
precedented slap in the CSN's 
face". 

Another CSN spokesman ter- 
med the refusal "a real provo- 
cation". He said, "We must 
demonstrate to the population 
that the government is dang- 
erous for It." 

The CSN is trying to get its 
version of the dispute to as 
many Québécois as possible. 
Twenty-one action committees 
' have been set up throughout the 
province to organize meetings 
and demonstrations in support 
of the workers. 

The CSN does not Intend to 
back any political party in its 
support of the Lapalme workers. 
It has however sponsored tele- 
vision spots opposing Tru- 
deau's re-election bid, terming 
the Prime Minister an "enemy of 
the working class". 

The most recent demon- 
stration, held Saturday In the 
Gaspé, drew almost 150 people. 
A demonstration is being plan- 
ned in Montreal- to take place 
October 7 at 7 pm at Pare Viger. 
The park is located at the cor- 
ner of Craig and Berri. 



DAILY STAFF 

There will be a meeting of all 
Daily staffers today at 1 pm in 
the office. Please attend. 
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TttlS IS ...THEREBY 

m&xxs me. RAISING THE 

/AcfilU. UUlVERSlTY SPIRITS OF 

im vMorj* its couktless 

Se&UlCOrrENNlAlTH A\cGrlLL aXOJvM 
BlWUSMoi-t)- Not Gone &Ut 
(N6 A SEANO? in HON ETHEL ESS 
lOBlcM IT HOPES .FORGOTTEN 



TO RAISE THE 
McGILL,,. 



NW GUEST TO- 
NIGHT IS PRE- 
SIDING MEDIUM 
E.S.P. POLTER- 
GEIST 



*)bU GAVE ME 
QIAVTE A SFAK\. 

CoHicw bangs me 
from my first 

GJUESTC*). r|ûL> 
DOES ONE STAR! 
BONG A 
MEDIUM? 



Boo. 



IT'S LIKE NW 
OTrtEp. LINE; 
fW. NOT 
toHAT YOU 
kNCU OUT 
UHO VOU 
KNOW. NOW 
ME I KNOW 
A KID LoHAT 
LoAS RUH OVE? 
A COACH- 
' AND- FOUR 
IN H83. 




\ UNDERSTAMD 
THAT NbuHAVE. 
SEEN IN TbUtH 
W"n\ GREAT 
AUTHORS WHO 
HAVC DICTATED 
HERtT&fDRE 
UNPUBLISHED 
LOORKS. 



YEAH. I 

HAVE TWO 
MILTON 
SONATAS 
NEVER BE 

FORE 

HEARD. 



NAAH. SONATAS. 
ANT> EXPERT MUSI- 
ColOGrfcTS AGREE 
W THEV COULDN'T 
HAVE BEEN UlRlTTEN 
BY ANVoNê: BUT 
A MUSICAL 
DOH'T CRETIN. 
YOU MEAN INCONTRAOTlBLE 
SONNETS? PRPOF TrtfT., 





BEY! )F YA 

EVER WAN 
ACROSS MY 
UNCLE FARIEV 
GET HM TO 

tell ya some 

OF HIS 
LIMERICKS/ 



Phase 1: Opportunities for Youth 
1971 

Phase 2: Petition 
Phase 3: Opportunities for Youth 
1972 

Phase 4: P2 . 

Liberal Action Committee 



Mini-Market 



Ads received by noon appear 
the following day. Rates: 3 
consecutive insertions — $3.00 
maximum 20 words. 15 cents 
per extra word. 

FOR SALE 



LAS COATS ON SALE now in room 129 Mcln- 
tyt« Building Men j A ladies' Hies Open 8 30 
AM to 4 » PM 

STEHEOFLEETWOOD, condition and prie* 
flood, willing to bargain at low starting prie* ol 
$60. Call Claudia 737-3485 evcnlnga. 

DISSECTION KITS FOR SALE: In Stowart Bio- 
logy Bldg. W 1/8. 5 plaça tat KM. g plaça sat 
45.50. between to no AM. and 2 00 PM. 

1IM ACADIAN, motor excellent new Urea, 
automatic, radia 4-door. 5250.00. Call Jacques 
evenings 8-8 P.M. 467-71 13. 



35 GALLON AQUARIUM L. 

and fishes. Call Errol 725-19 



d. Stand 



LAROE QUANTITY OF FURNITURE and 
household articles. Selection ol men'a and 
women's clothing. Good condition, low prices. 
Tsong-Kha-Pa College for Buddhist Learning. 
B44-9429. 

2 LADY'S COATS: Camel hair size 14. smart 
tweed slie 12. Lady's suit and dress tit 12 or 14. 
; Pair knee-length all weather boots. Several 
pairs shoes 8 1/2B. All excellent condition. Also 
book-shelves, small labia, etc. Call 392-5100 
(day) or 6454091 (evening). 



196a BSA lightning zero limo on rebuild. 5650 
1959. AJS. 3WCSR. 1500 miles on rebuild. 5550 
Tony 8C6-<215 late. 



TYPING 

COMPLETE EFFICIENT typing service on 
manual typewriter — reasonable rates. 
Snow don area — Call Mrs. Mendelsohn at 488- 
3548. 

HOUSING 



WANTED: girl to share with same furnlshod, 
leased, sunny apartment 5 min*, walk McQitl 
own roof 843-5619 



ONE SINGLE ROOM to rent, furnished with 
sink S65 per month. Can eat with others lor 58 to 
58 a week. 3480 Cote des Neloes Apt. is. 935- 
4154. 

OIRL WANTED TO SHARE APT. with same, 
own room. Alwaler area, call after 6. 932-7029. 

LINGUIST AND MED. STUDENTS looking lor 
3rd to share 7 1/2-own room. Pine al Du roc her. 
565 per month. 845-8714. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

THE ARAB STUDENTS' SOCIETY requests the 
pleasure ol your company at the new Academic 
year reception Friday. OcL 1st, 7* P.M. L210 
refreshment will be served. 

PLACE YOUR FREE CLASSIFIED ads In new 
clly-wide student bulletin to be Issued every two 
weeks. First Issue - Oct 15. To submit ads: 
Call 392-3094 or Write: Media Mat (MSEA) 3434 
McTavish. 

LEARN FOLK, llamenco. or blues guitar with 
Richard Owen. Special student ratas phone 
484-1861. 

ESTABLISHED AUTHOR oilers exciting, crea- 
tive writing lessons. Small groups. Inlormat at- 
mosphere. Aptitude test given. For lurther Infor- 
mation call 482-7330 9 AM. to noon. 

ORIENTAL HOU8E: Chinese. Japanese. 
Korean. Groceries. Open everyday. 3478 Park 
Ave. between Milton & Sherbrooke. 845-7311. 

TRUCK WITH DRIVER FOR HIRE, light haul- 
ing, moving. Very Reasonable, husband ol 
McQIII Student. Love. Vern 733-7015. 

EXPERIENCED ELEKTROLYSIS technician 
will remove your unwanted hair permanently at 
low cost. Free demonstration treatment, days, 
evenings. Saturdays call 931-8531 . 

MOC: Climbing school and new members, 
weekend Oct. 2 4 3 at the House. Squaredanc- 
Ing^Saturday night. Climbing school also Oct. 

LIBERTE, EGALITE. Alpha Delta Phi. rushing 
starts tonne. Muddy Waters, movies, nature/nur- 
lure tripping, more. Lunches par carole de 
Shawlnlgnn. We want to discuss our Iratarnlty 
with you over a smoke. 3483 Stanley St.. 288- 
8574. 

BEER • 3 FOR 51.00 plus Iree music all nighl. 
Union Lounge 8 PM. Friday Oct. I, Everyono 
welcome. Adm. A mere 50c 



PHI KAPPA PI FRATERNITY, open house, with 
bond Saturday. Oct. 2. 3647 Univorslty St.. Guys 
5l.Glrls-lree. red door. 

CLASSICAL GUITAR lessons lor beginners, for 
details phone 484.l4e7. ' H 'V.' . . 

— ^ -' M " ' Ù 



TOt^Y 



ELA GRAD SECTION: All Eng- 
lish department graduate stu- 
dents: Meeting with staff to 
hassle over grad programme. 
Post Grad Centre. 4 pm. 

SANDWICH THEATRE 
(Players' Club): Auditions for 
"Bea, Frank. Richie, and Joan", 
from "Lovers and Other 
Strangers"; production is set for 
late October. Sandwich Theatre, 
3-6 pm. 



WANTED 

MATURE, serious skiers, ages 21-38 (singles, 
couples) lo complete Eastern Townships ski 
group. 467-5501 evenings only. 

PART TIME RECEPTIONIST wanted for ad- 
minlstrairve office. For appointment call: 845- 
7728. 

MALE-FEMALE VOLUNTEERS wanted: to 
work in Little Burgundy In morning, afternoon 
and evening programmes. Contact Judy Brown 
7394900, 

NEED A SCOUTMASTER to coordinate troop in 
St. Lawrence St. and Pine area. Call Ron 276- 
4421. 

URQENTLY WANTED: temporary lodging lor 2 ' 
house trained neutered cats — affectionate. 510 
weekly. Bricks available also. 288-3588 morn- 
ings.. 684-6686 evenings. 

VOLUNTEERS WILLING to help out In a girls 
recreational programme In Pointe St. Charles 
area. Call Ron 276-4421. 



LOST 



LD. etc. In plastic case near Redpath cafeteria. 
Call 7484)413 (Philip) 

SCHOOL RINQ. gold crest. . . Kingston Gen- 
eral Hospital. Please call 288-6014. 

• . 

BLACK CAT (BELA) on McGIII campus, 
reward. Contact Advertising Office in Student 
Union Blog, Rm. B46. 

RIDES 

WANTED RIDE TO N Y C. or Phlla. this week or 
ne«t. Will share expenses and driving. Call 
Joanne 842-2073. 



MASS RALLY 
TO U.S. BORDER 

Suses will be leaving Loyola 
and Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity on Friday at 10:00 am. 
The buses will stop five miles 
from the border at which time 
the demonstrators will then 
march the final distance to the 
border. Everyone will return to 
Montreal by bus Friday even- 
ing. 

Imperialism will remain a fact 
of our lives until we act to op- 
pose 'it. • 



BLOOD DRIVE Art Committee 
meeting on Friday at 12 noon or 
1 pm, whichever suitable. Rm. 
26-27 in basement of Union. 
Everyone welcome. 

COMMITTEE TO FIGHT UN- 
EMPLOYMENT (Canadian 
Party of Labor): Forum on La 
Presse lock-out; organize to 
beat Power Corporation I Univer- 
sité de Québec Pavillon, Ste 
Marie, Rm. 3200, 12:30-2:30 pm. 

ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH 
STUDIES STUDENTS: Short 
but important first meeting for 
anyone taking a Jewish Studies 
Course. Union 458, 6 pm. 

SAVOY SOCIETY: Will those 
who tried out please check 
Savoy board in Union lobby. 

NEWMAN CHAPLAINCY: La 

Montée St. Benoît, Oct. 2-3, call 
288-1806' for further Information. 
Departure Sat. 9 am, 3484 Peel. 
Cost $11.00: includes food, 
overnight accommodation, 
transportation, songbook. 

WEST INDIAN STUDENTS: 

Would you like to get together 
with fellow West Indians? Why 
not call Margaret — 849-6961, 
Claudette — 845-8928. Tony — 
843-6027. Mike — 845-1315. 
anytime in afternoon. 

ARMENIAN STUDENTS' 
CLUB: General meeting. Union 
123, 1-2 pm. 

UKRAINIAN CLUB: The meet- 
ing scheduled for tonight will 
take place next Tuesday, Oct. 5, 
in Rm. 327, at 7:30 pm. 

SIGMA CHI FRATERNITY: 

Lunch served at 1 pm, 3458 
Peel. 

McGILL PLAYERS' CLUB: 

"Theater of All Possibilities". - 
one performance only of 
"McNeckle's Commune". Sand- 
wich Theatre, 8:30 pm. ad- 
mission $1.50. 

COMMUNITY McGILL: In- 
troduction of and application for 
this year's program; today: 
Point St. Charles, Tyndale 
House, Children's Hospital and 
others. Union 457-458, 1-2 pm. 

McGILL CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP: First in a series 
of three on 4he Gospels with 
Frank Patch; 'all are' welcome. 
Union 458, 7:30 pm. 



FREE FILMS: Pollution: Nader 
says Quebec is a polluter's 
haven. Is it your fault or a com- 
pany's? "A Matter of Attitudes". 
"Paradise Lost". Prisons: filmed 
Inside Kingston and St. Vincent 
de Paul. "La Rééducation 
Prison pour Femmes de King- 
ston", (v. tr.). "St. Vincent de 
Paul", (v. fr.). Moot Court Rm.. 
Law Faculty, 3644 Peel, 2-4 pm. 

McGILL HUMOR CLUB: Free 
films: W. C. Fields, Taxi Boys. 
Leacock 219, 2 pm. 

FRIENDS OF CHINA ASSO- 
CIATION: Conference on "The 
Lessons of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion in relation to National 
Liberation Struggles" plus film 
and photo exhibition. Dawson 
College, 7:30 pm. 

HILLEL: Finjan (Israeli) Coffee- 
house. 3460 Stanley, 8:30 pm, 
50c. 

REDMEN BAND: Music and 
marching practice for home- 
coming game, 100% atten- 
dance vital. Currle Gym, 7 pm. 

FACULTY OF MUSIC: Peel 
Street Stompers Ragtime. Red- 
path Library Terrace, 12:30 pm, 
free. 

BLOOD DRIVE 71: All those in- 
terested in being clinic day 
chairmen, Blood Drive 
hostesses (Droplettes), please 
fill out applications this week. 
Union 464, 12-2 pm. 

JEWISH FREE UNIVERSITY: 

Anyone interested in leading a 
course or seminar. Call 845- 
9171, 10 am -4 pm. 



Maharaja 

INDIA 



10% x-tra discount 
with this ad 



ALEXIS NIHON PLAZA 
and 

2055 STE-CATHERINE ST. W. 
PHONE 931-5373 
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The McQIII Dally is published five times a 
week by the Students' Society ol McGIII Uni- 
versity. 3460 McTavlsh Street, Montreal 112. 
Editorial opinions expressed In these pages 
are not necessarily the official opinions of the 
Students' Society. 



The McQIII Dally Is a sustaining subscriber of 
l'Agence Presse Libre du Québec, a sub- 
scriber to Liberation News Service and a mem- 
ber of Canadian University Press. Editorial of. 
flees: 392-8955. Advertising office: 392-6902. 



Editor: Tom Borefl 
Advertising Manager: Victor Loewy - 



Opportunities for Youth 




When Opportunities for Youth was lit 
tie more than words on a press release 
and the spectacle of secretive students 
plotting for a piece of the action, it was 
suggested that a gross error had been 
committed by the government's public 
relations people, that the program's real 
name was Youth for Opportunism. 

No-one took the suggestion seriously 
at the time, but since then a great num- 
ber of people have had difficulty under- 
standing OFY. One of these people must 
be Gerard Pelletier who himself just 
recently admitted that some of the grants 
were mistakes and who has conceded all 
along that money has been given to the 
wrong people. < 
In a speech he gave early in the sum- 
mer Pelletier said that OFY had two pur- 
poses; first, to lessen the disparity In 
thinking between "youth and the rest of 
society" and second, to provide uncon- 
ventional employment to complement 
conventional education. The government 
only wants to help; It wants to communi- 
cate with young people. There is no 
doubt, for instance, that Pelletier now 
knows how to use "groovy" and "far out" 
correctly in a sentence. 

This may be the extent of the govern- 
ment's success in educational experien- 
ces. Many students have received OFY 
as a $24.8 million opportunity to rob the 
government. It is therefore reasonable to 
assume that "rip-off" has also found its 
way into Secretary of State vernacular. 

It is nevertheless true that many stu- 
dents took the program seriously. A con- 
siderable number trotted out all the 
Ralph Nader-approved popular-causes 
for the government's approval and many 
were successful in obtaining grants. 
More than a third of the projects ap- 



proved had to do with pollution, con- 
sumer and 'social services' or surveys 
dealing with these. These are the pro- 
jects that are supposed to have made the 
program worthwhile. 

Trudeau, for instance, kicked off the 
program this way: "We are saying, In ef- 
fect, to the youth of Canada that we are 
Impressed by their desire to fight pollu- 
tion, that we believe they are well-moti- 
vated in their concern for the disadvan- 
taged, that we have confidence in their 
value-system. We are also saying that 
we intend to challenge them and see if 
they have the stamina and self-discipline 
-to follow through on their criticism and 
advice." 

The people at the Secretary of State 
like to think of themselves as experimen- 
ters. But they are not brash. The gray of- 
fice-dwellers at 130 Slater Street have 
taken up the New Frontier banner, but 
they double-checked the inter-office 
memorandum to make sure It was all 
right. They were disturbed, then, when 
the Toronto Globe and Mall and many 
other newspapers thought it wasn't." In 
fact, the senior administrators at the 
Secretary of State took press criticism 
very seriously indeed, calling frequent 
meetings throughout June and July to 
find out why the program wasn't getting 
it together. 

The press found a great deal to criti- 
cize: bureaucratic chaos, confusion 
about funding and faulty decision- 
making in the approval of grants. Several 
newspapers found it convenient to attack 
the program and Canadian youth at the 
same time. The revelation early in the 
summer concerning marijuana at a B. C. 
commune was taken to be indicative 
both of the government's muddled think- 



ing and the decadence of youth. 
• The Secretary of State had trouble 
making decisions and so at least two 
provincial governments made a couple 
on its behalf. In one case a grant ap- 
proved for the Vancouver underground 
paper, Georgia Straight, was revoked af- 
ter nudging from the B.C. government. A 
similar grant to a muck-raking publica- 
tion, the Prairie Fire, was also revoked. 

But the criticism has been weakest 
where it has been most specific. The 
government has no answer to unem- 
ployed workers who without much dif- 
ficulty argued soundly that OFY was 
beside the point, that it was totally mis- 
directed as a solution to unemployment. 

Pelletier has reacted to the criticism 
with the contagious Trudeau shrug and 
he admits, in the concerned manner of a 
liberal, that unemployment is definitely a 
problem. 

The OFY people themselves have 
come out of their chaos with a bogus 
Innocence that warms the groin. They 
have survived very nicely as whipping 
boys and they are wondering what all the 
fuss is 'about. The program-is-new-so 
there-are-bound to-be-problems rejoin- 
der has so far been an adequate foil to 
criticism and there are indications that It 
has been a most successful tactic. 

An article in the American publication 
Look Magazine for instance, was re- 
ceived very well by the people at 130 
Slater. The piece exults: "a good many 
students are happily working for the first 
time within a system they doubted had 
elbow room for the likes of them." And 
later on: "The idea was to get kids . . . 
off the street and out of everybody's hair 
without slopping over Into the job 
market." U.S. approbation must have just 



topped off the summer at OFY. 

Pelletier becomes uncomfortable 
when he is asked about the goals of cer- 
tain survey projects at OFY. One such 
study in Montreal involved a group of 
students who were collecting informa- 
tion on residents of St-Jacques, a work- 
ing class district of Montreal. In a July in- 
terview Pelletier was asked why students 
were being allowed and paid to disturb 
people with personal questions for sta- 
tistics purposes. Pelletier brushed off the 
question, explaining that it was the stu- 
dents' idea and not the government's.- "If 
the kids are happy with what they're 
doing, that's all that's necessary." 

Even within its own stated terms of 
reference, OFY fails to provide goals with 
any clear perspective. As a source of 
summer jobs it is inadequate. It offers no 
solution to university graduates who are 
without jobs. Nor does it even allow for 
the criticism the government says it 
wants. All of the projects were screened 
for their political aspect and were rejec- 
ted if, as the government so precisely 
says, they were "partisan". Surely the 
notion of apolitical criticism of the 
government must strike even Gérard 
Pelletier as something of a contradiction. 

In the light of all this it is heartening 
that McGill's very own Liberal Action 
Committee wants to have another go at it 
next summer. If the cause-effect relation 
between petition and government action 
is not a little obscure, it should be admit- 
ted that their four-point program is at 
least systematic. Everyone, after all, Is 
entitled to his own opinion. 



Tom Sore 1 1 




LETTERS 



But can it change 
human Nature? 



Sir; 

One of the most controversial 
programs to come from the 
federal government has been 
"Opportunities for Youth." We 
believe that the Dally has 
Ignored the problems of stu- 
dents looking for summer jobs, 
as well as the success of the 
OFY program this past summer. 

The purpose of the program 
was to create summer jobs for 
students and unemployed 
young people while at the same 
time allowing them to use their 
creative ingenuity by submitting 
their own ideas for projects to. 
work on. From all across Can- 



ada, youth responded as never 
before. More than 11,000 imag- 
inative projects were submitted 
before the deadline, over 4,200 
from Quebec. 

This Indicated that despite 
high unemployment and an un- 
steady political climate, Que- 
bec's young people still had a 
strong desire to improve their 
society through constructive ac- 
tion. The recognition of this 
desire came in the way of Que- 
bec receiving the largest 
amount of money, over 
$9.000,000, around 38% of the 
national total. 

For the most part the projects 
were successful, but there were 
also some basic faults. Some 
young people who didn't need 
government aid received 



federal money, while many 
especially worthwhile projects 
did not get accepted. But all 
things considered, we must 
remember that this was a new 
approach, and really just an ini- 
tial test. And it did provide many 
thousands of summer jobs, not 
to mention the lasting benefits 
to the different communities. 
When all the factors are put on a 
scale, the good point3 far out- 
weigh the bad ones. 

It is for this reason that a 
movement spearheaded by the 
McGIII Liberal Action Commit- 
tee is now underway to secure 
the continuation of "Oppor- 
tunities for Youth" beyond the 
official closing date of Septem- 
ber 30, into the winter arid next 
summer. A petition, is circu- 



lating on every campus asking 
the Secretary of State to an- 
nounce its continuation by 
November 1st. It also includes 
support for Implementing the P- 
2 program of the Youth Commit- 
tee Report, encouraging older 
citizens to participate in the 
restructuring of society, as it Is 
understood that young people 
do not have a monopoly on 
imagination. 

At Mcgill, this petition will be 
making the rounds during the 
next week. When you see it — 
sign it; it's in your interest. 
Then, think up some projects, 
/because next time around you 
may get your chance. 



Donna Balkan BAE2 et at 
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Parties, priests and patronage 

1837-1900 



The Canadiens and Irish Immigrants 
who revolted against the British colonial 
overlords in 1837 had little chance of 
success. They were unprepared and 
inadequately equipped, and the military 
knew it. The British had moved to arrest 
the Patriote leaders at. this particular 
time in order to provoke active resist- 
ance which could be crushed easily. The 
leadership was divided. Papineau urged 
non-violence to the very last and was 
pushed aside by the militants— the Nel- 
son brothers, Chénier and Girod. The 
"moderate" patriote leaders in Quebec 
City, Nellson and Parent, refused to parti- 
cipate, in the uprising, and their follow- 
ers, sustained by the profitable timber 
trade at a. time when the rest of Lower 
Canada was in the grip of a depression, 
also gave no help to the rebels. Mean- 
while, in Upper Canada, Mackenzie's 
rebellion was easily crushed, and the 
colonial government was free to concen- 
trate all its forces on the Canadiens. The 
Patriotes won an initial surprise victory 
over the British at St-Denls, but they 
failed to follow it up with a march on 
Montreal. Instead they bottled them- 
selves up in defensive positions which 
were soon overcome. 

The British regulars under Colbornë, 
along with the Tory volunteers from Mon- 
treal, ravaged the countryside, espec- 
ially in the Saguenay and Lake of Two 
Mountains districts. The volunteers were 
allowed to put their racist anti-French 
feelings into action by burning villages, 
farms and churches. The Battle of St- 
Eustache ended effective patriote resis- 
tance— Girod committed suicide and 
Chénier was killed while trying to escape 
from a burning church. 

In 1838 patriote refugees in the United 
States tried to cross Into Canada and 
start a guerrilla war, but the American 
government collaborated with the British 
to deprive them of bases. New England 
capitalists and Southern slaveowners 
had a vested interest In avoiding poor 
relations with Britain at that' time. 

To "set an example" Colborne hanged 
12 of the captured Patriotes and deported 
58 to penal colonies in Australia. Out of 
the 108 who were court-martlalled, 66 
were farmers. Ordinary Canadiens for- 
med the majority of the fighting Patriotes 
and bore the brunt of the repression. The 
leaders like Papineau, from the bourg- 
eois and seigneurial elite, escaped to the 
United States and returned several years 
later to resume their privileged positions 
in society. 

Colborne succeeded in arousing the 
lasting hatred of the Canadiens. When he 
acquired the title of Lord Seaton a few 
years later, they seized the opportunity to 
refer to him as "Lord Satan." 

His tactics, however, went against the 
grain of British Liberalism. Hoping for a 
lasting and peaceful solution to the 
problems of the Canadas, the Liberals 
dispatched their ace trouble-shooter, 
Lord Durham, known to his Tory enemies 
as "Radical Jack." Durham had a repu- 
tation as an advocate of self-determi 




This article is the second installment of a 
four-part series on Quebec's political 
development from the Conquest to the 
present day. The piece examines the 
growth of political movements in 19th 
century Quebec. The. historical series, 
prepared by a team of Daily writers and 
researchers this summer is part of a fif- 
teen article survey un Quebec's social 
development planned by the new McGill 
Dally Quebec Service. 



Monsieur le Rédacteur, 

Si les ouvriers de Québec ont élevé la voix à 
la dernière élection, ce n'était pas par le désir 
de supplanter les classes instruites ; mais par le 
motif qu'ils ont des droit» à exercer comme elles. 
D'ailleurs, personne ne dira qu'il soit plus . ridi- 
cule chez la classe industrielle qu'il ne l'est chez 
la branche mercantile de vouloir se faire repré- 
senter dans la- législature. J'espère encore que 
le marteau- et la truelle figureront dans les occa- 
sions publiques comme on les a vus hier sur le 
couronnement du superbe pain-béni offert par 
M. Joseph Larose dans l'église paroissiale de 
cette ville. " 

Un. OUVRIER. 

Letter to Le Canadien 1MB 
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nation for the oppressed nationalities of 
Europe. He proved unwilling, however, to 
accord the same adulation to French 
Canadians as he had to Greeks and Nor- 
wegians. To Durham the Canadians were 
a people without a history and without a 
culture. The English colonists, on the 
other hand, were deserving of respon- 
sible government. 

To resolve the problem of "two nations 
warring in the bosom of a single state" 
he decided upon a policy of assimilation, 
to be accomplished through the union of 
the two Canadas. English would be the 
only official language. In a united legis- 
lature Upper Canadians would combine 



Canada's large budget surplus could be 
taken over to pay off the British govern- 
ment's 6-million pound debt to the Lon- 
don banks, incurred through -over-sub- 
sidization of domestic canal construction 
contractors! But responsible government 
was unthinkable either to the Tories or to 
the British government; it was "incomp- 
atible" with Canada's colonial status. 

Durham had exceeded his authority by 
exiling some of the Reformers to Ber- 
muda instead of executing them. His 
enemies used this lapse as an excuse to 
engineer his recall. In 1841 the Union of 
the two Canadas was imposed. But 
responsible government had to wait for a 
complete reorientation of British colonial 



with the English minority of Lower 

Canada to swamp the Canadiens. The policy— the repeal of .. 

Tories and the self-styled loyalists were i84 6 ; r " 

perfectly willing to listen to this scheme; In both Upper and Lower Canada a 

union had been their goal in 1810 and In number of moderate Reformers led by 

1822. As an extra attraction, Lower Robert Baldwin and Louis-Hippolyte 



Lafontaine, had survived the post-Rebel- 
lion purges. They were men of conser- 
vative leanings, who had objected to the 
. use of force by their militant comrades in 
1837, and who were committed to capit- 
alism and colonial status. Responsible 
government was their platform— when 
they achieved it they retired from active 
politics. 

Baldwin and Lafontaine represented 
the growing industrial capitalist class 
rather than the old mercantile capitalists. 
They wanted an efficient government 
which would further their class interests, 
and they saw responsible government as 
a means to obtain domestic political 
control of the home market and natural 
resources. Colonial administrators like 
Sydenham, the first governor of Canada 
after Durham's visit, also believed in 
"good government" but did not cater to 
the Reformers' "democratic" demand for 
responsible government. In theory, 
responsible government meant that the 
executive was chosen from and respon- 
sible to the majority party in an elected 
. legislature. (This, at least, is the defi- 
nition which everyone is taught in high 
school.) However, to the Reformers it 
also meant that only their supporters, as 
supporters of the majority party, should 
be permitted to hold appointive govern- 
ment office. Patronage would be dispen- 
sed in the name of "responsibility to the 
people." ' 

Responsible government was not the 
only aim of the Reformers, despite the 
near-obsession of Baldwin and Lafon- 
taine. The Reformers also campaigned 
for the secular education and for the abo- 
lition of the seigneurial system. The 
Rouges of Lower Canada, who derived 
many of their liberal-democratic ideas 
from the patriotes of 1837, wanted to put 
an end to archaic feudal structures. The 
Rouges were the radical wing of the 
Reformers— but their attempt to pro- 
mote the survival of the Canadiens within 
• a democratic context would soon be 
crushed. The reactionary Catholic 
clergy, the conservative (or Bleu) 
Canadien politicians, and Canadian 
capitalist Interests were all to play a part 
in the destruction of the Rouges. 

But the Rouge demand for the abo- 
lition of the seigneurial system had the 
wholehearted support of the English- 
speaking capitalists, many of whom 
were seigneurs. They wanted to be freed 
from the irritating restrictions which the 
legal system of the ancien régime 
placed on land speculation. In 1854 the 
last elements of the seigneurial system 
were legislated out of existence, and the 
seigneurs were compensated to the tune 
of 10-mlllion pounds for giving up their 
claim to feudal dues. (They retained the 
land, of course.) Many of the Canadien 
seigneurs, however, were traditionalists 
and opposed the bill. Even Papineau, 
who had been allowed to return from 
exile in the U. S., was torn between his 
class interests as a landed aristocrat and 
his reformist Inclinations. He finally set- 
tled for the first, denouncing »he govern- 
ment for tampering with "the sacred 
rights of property." 

Because of the existence of the Re- 
form parties and because of the deter- 
mination of the Canadiens, the Act of 
Union failed to achieve its purpose. Until 
1864 the Canadiens acted as a single 
political blcc, without whose cooperation 
the government could not function. In- 
variably they supported the Reformers, 
although often the coalition was uneasy. 
Double majority became an unwritten 
rule of government by the 1850's: any bill 
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affecting Lower Canada required the ap- 
proval of the Lower Canadian represen- 
tatives. 

The Canadiens also fought back cul- 
turally. François-Xavier Garneau wrote a 
history of Canada to refute Durham's 
charge that the Canadiens had none. Oc- 
tave Cremazie wrote poetry eulogizing 
the Patriotes, and Antoine Gerin-Lajoie 
wrote the first distinctively Canadien 
novels, calling for a return to the rural 
lifestyle of the habitant and denouncing 
capitalistic greed and worldllness. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
ocean, political and economic changes 
were tracing the pattern for the profitable 
exploitation of Canada and its inhab- 
itants. In 1846 the British government en- 
ded mercantilism as official Imperial 
economic policy and instituted free 
trade. A closely controlled empire was 
no longer necessary, and the colonies 
could be permitted to manage their own 
domestic affairs. That is: responsible 
government was no longer taboo. Free 
trade had disastrous economic conse- 
quences for the Tory mercantile elite in 
Canada, since it ended their protected 
position as exporters. In 1849 some of 
the leading "loyalist" reactionaries, 
among them the Molsons of Montreal, 
signed a manifesto calling for annex- 
ation to the United States, a demand 
which had hitherto been a rallying cry of 
the left wing of the Rouges! 

The I oniclaliwo lco«mhl„ 



Thé Legislative Assembly, in which 
the Reformers held the majority, infur- 
iated the Tories even more by passing 
the Rebellion Losses Bill, which aimed at 
compensating people who had suffered 
property losses during the Rebellion. 
(Most of the damage, of course, had 
been inflicted by government troops, 
especially in Lower Canada.) The Gover- 
nor, Lord Elgin, signed the bill in order to 
show that the executive was now respon- 
sible to the majority In the legislature. An 
Irate Tory mob retaliated by stoning his 
carriage and razing the Montreal Parli- 
ament buildings. 

After this initial outpouring of rage, 
however, most of the capitalist elite 
began to look for new ways to make 
money. They turned to industry and 
railway construction, relying on a pool of 




cheap labour — Irish immigrants and 
Canadiens. Instead of annexation to the 
U. S. the elite settled for reciprocity, ob- 
tained by treaty in 1854. Canadian 
forests, under this agreement, were ex- 
ploited by American timber barons, who 
paid practically nothing for the privilege. 

For the rest of the 1850's railways were 
the basis of politics in Canada, and Cabi- 
nets and railway boards of directors be- 
came almost one and the same. As the 
need for investment capital increased, 
Americans moved into the upper eche- 
lons of management, while Canadians 
became their junior partners. A few con- 
servative "bleus" like George-Etienne 
Cartier served as corporation lawyers 
and as token Canadiens for the Tc 
railway-builders in Canada East. Those 
who were thus "privileged" would later 
betray Quebec by bringing it into Con- 
federation against its will. 

Government and capital often worked 
hand in hand to "maintain order." This 
usually meant sending in troops to break 
strikes, which was no isolated pheno- 
menon in the nineteenth century. It was 
truly an age warmed by the sun of free 
enterprise. 

Two main pressures brought about 
Confederation/One was the desire of the 



Rlel 

capitalists to expand the home market by 
creating a unified state. The other was 
British imperial policy, which favored 
unification for protection against Ameri- 
can expansionism. Relations with the 
United States had cooled considerably 
during the Civil War, when Britain had 
covertly supported the South. Dema- 
gogues and newspaper publishers in the 
U.S. were calling for the annexation of 
Canada as "compensation" for Northern 
losses, and Fenians, Irish terrorists who 
had the sympathy of Irish-Americans, 
were raiding Canada from bases across 
the border. 

Many elements in Canada, including 
some of the Rouges, had called for the 
abrogation of the Act of Union and the 
federation or confederation of Quebec 
and Ontario. The Rouges hoped for an 
arrangement in which Quebec would be 
semi-autonomous, with control over its 
own internal affairs. The scheme of the 
capitalists and railway barons was some- 
what different, however. They wanted to 
dominate the economies of the Mari- 
times and the West and to create a 
strong federal union within which the 
"rights" of property would be respected. 
The people of the Maritimes objected to 
the colonialist plans of the Montreal and 
Toronto businessmen; they wanted Mari- 
time union at the very most. The people 
of Manitoba, especially the Métis, did not 
want to be taken over by Ontario. The 
Maritimes voted solidly against Con- 
federation, and the West revolted under 
Riel, but the supporters of Confederation 
had the power and the backing of the 
British government. 

The Québécois were given no chance 
to express their opinion on the matter. In 
1864 the Rouges, who had held the 
balance of power in all previous legisla- 
tures, were finally excluded from that 
position. The Ontario Tories, led by John 
A. Macdonald, the Grits, led by Mac- 
donald's arch-rival, George Brown who 
despised Canadiens and the Bleus, led 
by George-Etienne Cartier, succeeded in 
reconciling their differences and formed 
the Great Coalition. All the rival capitalist 
interests were now united, and all were 
determined to obtain Confederation. The 
Rouges objected strongly to the scheme: 
it gave too little consideration to the na- 
tional rights of the Canadiens and too 
much to the "rights" of property. But the 
Rouges were not invited to the closed- 
door conferences at which the British 
North America Act was framed. Instead 
of the confederation of two provinces 
which the Rouges had wanted, there was 
a federation of four in 1867. By 1905 there 
were nine, eight of them - English. The 



Canadiens had been reduced to the posi- 
tion of a minority. But the Church In 1867, 
as usual, took a conservative stance: 
The BNA Act was law, and could not be 
opposed. 

Federal immigration policies favoured 
immigrants who were either English or 
who could be assimilated into English 
culture. After Riel's second uprising was 
crushed in 1885, the French-speaking 
Métis were swamped in a wave of Ameri- 
can and European immigrants. In 1885 
the Canadiens realized that they had lost 
the West, and that the only place in 
which their nationality could be preser- 
ved was Quebec; for the first time they 
began to look upon themselves as Qué- 
bécois. 

Meanwhile, in Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Alberta and Saskatchewan, and 
finally Ontario, Canadiens were deprived 
of their right to be educated in their 
native tongue. Constitutional guarantees 
were swept away by the English majority 
while the federal government stood by, 
theoretically powerless to intervene. One 
wonders if the government would have 
hidden its fangs had the rights of the 
English minority in Quebec been simi- 
larly threatened. 

Quebec political leaders became 
more than mere machine politicians; 
they became national symbols, protect- 
ing the interests of the Québécois 
against the English. Most of them 
eventually sold out, or found themselves 
powerless to do anything which might 
irritate the Anglos. At first these poli- 
ticians, especially Cartier and Joseph 
Cauchon, his successor as the "leader" 
of Quebec, looked upon Quebec politics 
as the minor leagues. Cauchon aban- 
doned the premiership of Quebec in the 
early 1870's as soon as he saw the 
chance of a high cabinet post in Ottawa. 
But in 1885 this attitude changed drasti- 
cally. The Québécois repudiated their 
elected representatives in Ottawa, who 
had acquiesced to the hanging of Louis 
Riel, the Catholic Métis leader. Two new 
leaders emerged — Honoré Mercier, 
who founded the new Parti National and 
swept to power in Quebec on a wave of 
nationalist sentiment, and Wilfred 
Laurier, who became Prime Minister of 
Canada in 1896. Mercier spent much of 
his term of office touring Europe "look- 
ing for investors" and preening himself 
In the eye of the public. Many contem- 
porary Quebec politicians have followed 
in his footsteps. But Mercier lost power 
after certain "financial irregularities" in 
his administration were uncovéred. 

Laurier made a name for himself in 
Quebec with his defence of Riel in 
Parliament and with an emotional 
speech at a pro-Riel rally in which he 
said: "Had I been on the banks of the 
Saskatchewan, I too would have should- 
ered a rifle." As leader of the Liberal 
Party and then as Prime Minister, 
however, he became a staunch advocate 





Brown 



Laurier 

of close ties with Britain and of compro- 
mise whenever possible. Laurier, eviden- 
tly, was a true "liberal." But as Quebec's 
"leader" in Ottawa, he maintained wide 
popular support, though he had to share 
the spotlight with provincial politicians 
like Lomer Gouin and nationalist idols 
like Henri Bourassa. In 1911 a misbegot- 
ten coalition of Canadien nationalists 
and Tories engineered his defeat. 

In the 1870's "liberal" had become a 
dirty word to good Quebec Catholics, and 
three successive Papal emissaries were 
needed to restore the Liberal Party to 
respectability. Priests intervened actively 
in elections, to the extent of ordering 
women to withhold the pleasures of the 
flesh from husbands who voted Liberal. 
Even after the Vatican had made it quite 
clear that the clergy were not to abuse 
their privileged position in this way, reac- 
tionary priests would warn their congre- 
gations from the pulpit: "Remember that 
hell is 'rouge' and heaven is 'bleu'." But 
the ability of the Church to win elections 
for the Conservative Party with these tac- 
tics ended in 1896, when Quebec voters 
gave Laurier who was highly popular 
(and most important, Canadien) a land- 
slide victory. 

But the Church retained enormous in- 
fluence in Quebec politics; nothing 
could be done without its cooperation. In 
1874 it gained a stranglehold on the edu- 
cation of the Québécois when Premier 
Boucher de Boucherville, an extreme 
ultramontane, abolished the Ministry of 
Education and divided schools into Cath- 
olic and Protestant jurisdictions. In 1897 
a Liberal Premier, F. X. Marchand, tried 
to re-establish the Ministry, mainly in or- 
der to set up technical schools to train 
Québécois for industry. The bill passed 
three readings in the Legislative Assem- 
bly and two in the Legislative Council, 
while ultramontanes frantically sent tele- 
grams and delegations to Rome. A very 
mild cable from the Pope asking for a 
reconsideration of the legislation was 
enough to kill the bill permanently. And 
the education of the Québécois 
remained in the hands of the clergy until 
after the Quiet Revolution. 
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OTTAWA (CUP) - Fire in 
surance companies, trying to 
safeguard against Insurance 
losses due to vandalism, bomb- 
ings and riots by student mili- 
tants, have found a way to cut 
costs — by imposing fire insur- 
ance deductibles and riot pre- 
miums on university administra- 
tors wishing insurance protec- 
tion. 

University officials across the 
country are up in arms over the 
new premiums, but it looks as 
though they are here to stay. 

Roy Elms, of the Canadian 
Underwriters Association, the 
largest organization of fire in- 
surance companies in Canada, 
says that the use of deductibles 
and riot premiums will "encour- 
age university officials to ac- 
cept more responsibility in con- 
trolling losses at the source." 

What this means, within the 
political and economic frame- 
work of Canadian universities, 
is that big business, through In- 
surance economics, can gain 
some control of university poll- 
tics by making student radi- 
calism too expensive a cross for 
the universities to bear. 

The Canadian Underwriters 
Association (CUA) are increas- 
ing university vandalism and 
riot insurance rates by as much 
as 100 per cent, while also im- 
posing deductible amounts of 
up to $50,000 per claim on 
university building fire losses. 



How do the insurance com- 
panies justify this rate in- 
crease? By citing examples: 

■ The growing record of stu- 
dent unrest at the University of 
British Columbia, Simon Fraser, 
University of Windsor, Waterloo 
Lutheran, McGIII, and Sir 
George Williams. 

■ Bomb damage at McGill, 
Loyola, and St. Francis Xavier 
recently. 

■ Radical and inflammatory 
speeches made on university 
campuses (operating on the 
theory that all serious student 
demonstrations can be directly 
related to the actions of one rab- 
ble rouser). 

University insurance buyers, 
the ones being penalized under 
the new system, feel that the in- 
surance companies are 
i/erreacting to a few Isolated 
Incidents and are being overly 
influenced by recent insurance 
policies adopted by American 
university insurers. 

Two years ago, however, 
those same university ad- 
ministrations reacted to the Sir 
George Incident and other rela- 
tively minor radical actions to 
attempt to impose on students 
highly restrictive disciplinary 
policies (notably at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan and in On- 
tario by the Committee of Presi- 
dents of Universities of Ontario) 
Those policies were designed 
with heavy reliance on similar 
documents drawn by American 
administrators after heavy 
damage and major demonstra- 
tions on many American cam- 
puses. 

Universities have always 
been easy marks for the insur- 
ance shark, and Canadian uni- 
versities in particular were good 
Investments for Insurers until 
February, 1969, when militant 
students and Montreal police, 
while using Sir George 
Williams University computer 
building as a battle ground, tur- 
ned the computer complex into 
a two million dollar heap of 
scrap metal. 

The insurance industry took 
this loss with very ill grace and 
set about scheming ways to re- 
tain the healthy capital flow 
from the universities' coffers to 



its own; , profitable 



This fall the men at the draw- 
ing board found the answer: 
high riot premiums and high 
deductibles. 

While tho long term effects of 
this move by the CUA cannot 
yet be estimated, university offi- 
cials feel the insurance industry 
is tackling the 'vandalism' 
problem ass-backwardly. The 
university people are now 
suggesting, rather belatedly, a 
counter-proposal. 

A spokesman for Marsh and 
McLennan Ltd. of Toronto, a 
leading broker of university in- 
surance, says that the univer- 
sities and the insurance agen- 
cies should have held meetings 
to discuss better campus secur- 
ity arrangements, more realistic 
deduction provisions, and other 
improvements on the risk In- 
volved. 

But it's too late, since the CUA 
has already unilaterally made 
their decision and are in à posi- 
tion to stick to their guns be- 
cause they are the insurers with 
the most experience on Cana- 
dian campuses. CUA will nego- 
tiate deductibles, however, but 
only with universities with huge 
insurance budgets and a long 
peaceful history. 

Many universities are now 
deciding to insure with non- 
CUA companies, or to take a' 
combination of CUA and non- 
CUA policies. But they still feel 
that it Is their duty to strengthen 
their own campus security and 
should not be penalized if their 
own situation does not warrant 
higher premiums. 

In other words, university ad- 
ministrations are finding it 
easier to switch insurance com- 
panies than to squash student 
discontent down to a level that 
the CUA finds acceptable and 
profitable.- tf>>W>»tt: 
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MONTREAL (CUP) - Murray 
Hill, the limousine service that 
has a talent for getting on the 
wrong side of the Montreal taxi- 
men has done it again. 

A newly-formed Taxi Drivers 
Union, Local 48 of Montreal has 
boycotted all cab service to 
Montreal's Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel because it charged the 
limousine service has an unfair 
advantage over other taxi driv- 
ers. 

"They don't have to pay for 
taxi plates, they don't have to 
buy a meter, they don't have to 
get a pocket number and they 
don't have to get a dome light 
and yet they act as taxis," said 
Local President Rene Boutin on 
Tuesday night, (Sept. 28). 

For the first two days of this 
week picketing drivers from the 
union marched in front of the 
hotel between 10:00 am and 
4:00 pm. 

"We apply for permits and yet 
they can pick up fares without 
them", said one of the 
picketers at the Queen E. on 
Tuesday. 

The union wants the Murray 
Hill Limousine service discon- 
tinued. It also wants the com- 
pany to cut out frequent runs 
from the major hotels to the air- 
port and instead have the 
Murray Hill Bus service restric- 
ted to service from a downtown 
hotel terminal. 

Boutin said the new union, a 
full-fledged affiliate of the In- 
ternational Teamsters Union, 
has only been organized for a 
short time but has already at- 
tracted' up to 300 drivers. He 
said its aim is to give the taxi 
drivers a better voice. 

"We don't have much money 
yet but the government won't 
deal with pressure groups and 
drivers need a real union," he 
said. 

So far the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions, one 
of Quebec's largest union 
organizations which recently 
came out in favor of steps to 
make French the working 
language of the Montreal school 
board; has not taken a stand on 
: IheiKàHér of the 'tâxl. driver. 



Toffler . . . 

Continued from page 1 

"future", there is also an in- 
crease In the amount of infor- 
mation that individuals are ex- 
pected to absorb. Newspaper, 
radio, television and other 
media bombard people with 
words. Advertisements assault 
their senses. 

"If the environment is over- 
loaded with novelty, it can 
produce the equivalent of an- 
xiety neurotics — people whose 
systems are continually flooded 
with adrenaline, whose hearts 
thump, whose hands go cold. 
And prolonged stress produces 
illness." 

But Toffler has a "solution": 
"By asking ourselves if we are 
living too fast, we can attempt, 
quite consciously to assess — 
and change — our pace of life." 

In order to deal with the tech- 
nological problems of the fu- 
ture, "We desperately need a 
worldwide movement for 
responsible technology." 

"The automobile, for inst- 
ance, is widely believed to have 
changed the shape of our cities, 
shifted home ownership and 
retail-trade patterns, altered 
sexual customs and loosened 
family ties." 

But, "None of this is to 
suggest that change can or 
should be stoppedrThe problem 
is not to suppress change, but 
to manage it." 

How? 

"A broken engagement pro- 
bably should not be too closely 
followed by a job transfer. The 
recent widow should not, 
perhaps, rush to sell her house." 

Toffler has served as consul- 
tant to the Institute for the Fu- 
ture, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 
He is a former editor of Fortune 
magazine. A former visiting pro- 
fessor at Cornell University, he 
is at the moment a visiting 
scholar at the Russel Sage 
Foundatlôn. 
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CLASSIC 

The Largest Paperback 
Bookshop in The World At 
1327 SL Catherine St. West 



In Conjunction with the 

Football Game 
Sir George Williams U. 
vs. McGill U. 

Sat. Oct. 2/71 
2 P.M. 

Norm Silver's 

. wmm • 

McGill Touchdown Club 

are pleased to present 
the 1st 

Parachuting 

Accuracy 
Competition 

between the 

Sir George Williams U. Skydiving Club 
McGill U. Skydiving Club 

into: Molson Stadium 
Sat., Oct. 2/71 
1:30 P.M. 
(weather permitting) 




The HUGHES-OWENS COMPANY (Limited) 

Mldtown — 2050 Mansfield Street 
Uptown — 8500 Decarle Boulevard 
Telephone - 731-3571 



ENGINEERING STUDENTS COMPARATIVE PRICE LIST 

— Also available through McGill Bookstore, 3480 McTavish 



Number 



Qeotac mobile 
parallel rules 



drawing uu 



I umbo bow compusM 



mnhwh 

Adim latter guida 
triangular Kates 



protractor 
aat «quart» 



adjustable aat aquaree 
too squares 



Irregular curvos 



Color Red 3" x 24" 
Color Rod 2" x 19" 

Length 36" Special 
Length 42" Special 
Length 48" Special 

Collegiate Set 
Collegiate Sot 
Collegiate Set 
Collegiate Set 
Collegiate Set 
Collegiate Set 
Collegiate Set 

Pencil compass 
Combination pen & pencil 
Quick sot bow 

Technical typo (Polygraph) 
Speedball pons 

Venus Pen Holder 



Architects boxwood 12" 

Mechanical Eng. boxwood 12" 

Engineers hardwood 12" 

Architects white plastic 12" 
Engineers while plastic 

Semi-circular 

BHttriMBMMHNBHwe^Ba^iSH 

Acrylic Quality (30-60) . 8" 

Acrylic Quality (3040) 8" 

Acrylic Quality (30-60) 10" 

Acrylic Quality (30-60) 12" 

Acrylic Quality (45) 6" 

Acrylic Quality (45) 8" 

Acrylic Quality (45) 10" 

Acrylic Quality (45) .12" 

Geotoc size 

acrylic lined blade 24" 

Acrylic lined blade 30" 

Acrylic lined blade 36" 

Acrylic lined blade 42" 

Detachable Head Typo 24" 

Detachable Head Typo 30" 

Push button type - 24" 

Push button typo 30" 

Push button typo 36" 

Acrylic Curve Number 6 

Acrylic Curvn Numbor 13 

Acrylic Curve Number 18 

Acrylic Curve Number ig 
Sot four curves 

Sot live curves - , 



319-2224 
319-2219 

321-6936 
321-6942 

321- 6948 

322- 4031 
322-4211 
322-4216 
322-4221 
322-4239 
322-4241 
322-9001 

322-9305 
322-9310 

322- 9325 

323- 1010 
135-3000 

323-1530 

323- 6820 

324- 1211 
324-1212 
324-1256 
324-1350 

12" 324-1352 

6" 324-1520 



324-2006 
324-2008 
324-2010 
324-2012 
324-2106 
324-2108 
324-2110 
324-2112 



10" 324-2710 



3244624 
324-4630 
324-4636 
324-4642 
324-5024 
324-5030 
324-5524 
324-5530 
324-5536 

324-5906 
324-5913 
324-5918 
324-5919 
324-6040 . 
. 324*046 :s 



Ust 
Price 



0.65 
0.40 

32.50 
36.50 
3950 

17.95 
23.95 
25.95 
25.95 
22.50 
5755 
13 50 

235 
475 
825 

4.75 
030 

0.15 

125 

235 
1.40 
0.98 
1.50 
1.50 

0.60 

0.30 
0.40 
0.60 

oeo 

0.40 
0.60 
0.80 
120 

5.95 

425 
4.75 
5.75 
675 
425 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.50 

055 
0.75 
0.65 
1.00 
2.15 
4.25. 



Sludonfa 
Prlco 



0.60 
035 

22.50 
25.00 
2650 

1435 
19.15 
20.75 
20.75 
17.85 
4835 
12.15 

2.65 
425 
5.60 

425 
025 

0.10 

1.10 

2.10 
125 
0.90 
135 
135 

0.55 

025 
035 
0.55 
0.70 
035 
. 035 
0.70 
1.10 

535 

3.80 
425 
5.15 
6.10 
3.85 
4.05 
4.05 
4.50 
4.95 

030 
0.70 
0.60 
0.90 
• 1.95 
• 335 



curve rulers 
adjustable 


Plastic length 15" 


324-6720 


230 


130 




Standard Tru-Polnter 
Dahl Pointer No. 322 
Dahl Pointer No. 311 
Plastic Type 
Minltlx No. 50/65 


329-2416 
329-2431 
329-2545 
329-2510 
329-2520 


4.75 
650 
450 
0.15 
035 


425 

535 
4.05 
0.10 
0.75 


dusting brush 


Length 14" 


329-9010 


150 


135 




Blco-Vel cut sheet size 8 1/2x11 
Ellco-Vol cut sheet size 11 x 17 
Blco-Vel cut sheet size 18 x 24 
Ellco-Vol cut sheet size 24 x 36 


332-1279 
332-1279 
332-1279 
332-1279 


037ea 
0.10ea 
020ea 
050ea 


0.05ea 
O.OBoa 
0.15ea 
0.403a 


cross section pads 


Phantom Grid 10x10 size 81/2x11 
Phantom Grid 8x8 size 8 1/2x11 
Bond Paper (4x4) size 8 1/2 x 11 


335-1091 
335-1291 
335-5555 


430 
430 
0.70 


355 
335 
055 


plain tracing paper 
pads 


Padded 50 sheets size 8 1/2x11 


932-9175 


150 


125 


pencils drafting 
bcktlte 


Castell (Prof. Type) ' 
Costoll (Student Type) 
Castoll-Tolagrade 
Dip Pencils (Student) 
Geotec 05 mm 
Pilot 05 mm 


336-1210 
336-1211 
336-1530 
336-1668 
336-1600 
336-1625 


1.75 
125 
330 
0.49 
138 
1.50 


1.60 
1.15 
3.00 
030 
130 
135 


lead reflRs 


Castell Duo Pack (2 leads) 
(specify grade) 


336-9999 


0.45 


0.40 


drawing pendis 


Castell (specify grade) 
Pelican (Cartridge type) 


336-9999 


030 


025 


drawing Ink 


337-1117 


0.50 


0.45 


cleaning pad 


Kleenlt dry cleaning pad 


339-1327 


0.75 


0.70 


erasing shields 


Steel type 


339-1495 


035 


030 


araser 


Large Pink Pearl 


339-1206 


.020 


0.15 


drafting tapa 


25 feet x 3/4" 


339-3009 


050 


0.45 


sHde rules 


Versolog 10" Duplex complete 

with leather caso 
Versolog 10" Duplex complote 

with vinyl case 


341-3010 
341-3012 


28.50 
19.95 


25.65 
17.95 




Pocket Versolog 5" complete 

with leather case 
Pocket Versolog 5" complete 

with vinyl case 


341-3050 
341-3052 


14.95 
12.95 


13.45 
11.65 




Voctolog 10" Duplox complete 
with plastic caso 


341-3130 


9.75 


8.75 




Versatrlg 10" Duplox complete 
with loather caso 


341-3120 


15.95 


1435 


'Mi 


Universal 10" comploto with 

vinyl caso 
Student 10" Bambo (Universal) 
i Student 10" Plastic (Universal) ' 


341-3215 
341-3526 
341-3630 


825 
3.95 
2.75 


7.45 
355 
250 
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cars available 

For Toronto, Western Canada, 
Maritimes, & Florida 
Call MONTREAL 
ORIVEAWAY SERVICE LTD. 

4018 St. Catherine 
Tel: 937-2816 



EAFN MONEY SELLING 
QANÀQA SAVINGS GONQS 



IN YOUR SPARE TIME 



FOR further INFORMATION Call 



Larry Levenstone 



392-7246 



I ' nm DQRCMEST.ÉR 11LVD. WEST 

HLJHH MONTHP.A1. 101. QUI :ncc 

MERRILL LVIMCH, PIERCE, PENNER a SMITH INC 



free films 

IN MOOT COURT ROOM, LAW FACULTY 3644 Peel St. 
Today, 2-4 p.m. Pollution & Prisons 

Friday, 2-5:30 p.m. Bataille D'Alger — Sad Song ol Yellow Skin (Viet- 



- ' . - - . . . 



nam War) — Leopold Songhor 

Saturday, 1-5 p.m. Things I Cannot Change (Montreal Poverty) — Sad 
Song ot Yellow Skin — Bataille D'Alger 



it 



Rendezvous 71 

Open to all — Social Ethics Seminar on 

THE ETHICS OF PROTEST" 

The panel will include 

Prof. Marlene Dixon (Sociology) 
Prof. Samuel Noumoff (Political Science) 
Prof. David E. Woodsworth (School of Social Work) 
Prof. J. Arthur Boorman (Religious Studies) 
Chairman — Prof. J. C. McLelland (Religious Studies) 

FRIDAY, 1ST. OCTOBER, AT 2 P.M., 
Faculty of Religious Studies, 3520 University, Room 111. 



McGILL REDMEN 

VS 

SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY 

SATURDAY OCTOBER 2, 1971 - 2 p.m. 

= H at MOLSON STADIUM 



NORTH STANDS: 
general admission $2.00 
children $1.00 , 

SOUTH STANDS: 
general admission 
and students S1.00 



TICKETS: 

Lord i Sport Shop 
1485 SI. Catherine W. 
Montreal. 

McNItco'i Sporting Qoodi 

4020 St Cathorlne W. 
Montreal. 

Department ol Athletic* 

475 Pino Ave. West 
Montreal. Tel. 392-4725 



The Finjan (Coffee Pot) 
will be boiling at the 

FINJAN 

COFFEE HOUSE 

Thursday, Sept. 30th 
8:30 P.M. 

Featuring 

ITZAK BEN SHAHAK 



3460 Stanley St. 



O 
O 



Introduction of 
and 

Application 
for 
This 

year's program 

Thursday, 
September 30th, 
Union 457-58 
Children's Hospital 
Point Saint Charles 
Tyndale House 
and others 



A Common Room 

(or Senior Women Students 
(women students over the age 
ol 25) is now in operation at 
3521 University Street (main 
floor, back room). Open 12:15- 
2:00 p.m., Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays. Fridays. Collee 
Available. Keys may be ob- 
tained at other times from the 
Doan ol Students' Ollice. 
Room 221. Administration 
Building 



Oktoberfest 



Free Beer 
oom-pnh-pnh band 
in tent on Lower Campus ' 

Rock Band 

Light Show 
and discothèque 
Redpatli Library 

Penny Arcade 
on library terrace 

« 

Noel.Talarico's 
orchestra in 
Redpath Hall Ballroom 

Free Foorf; Cheap Liquor 

SATURDAY, OCT. 2 

8:30 p.m. 

Faculty & Stall 
S7.50 each 

Students . 
S3. 75 each 
•Tickets available at 
Union Box .Ollice 
Faculty Club 
The door 

Inlo: 392-1816. 392-5491 ' 



life • «ç, 
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GET LOST! 
FOR THE REAL MAN 
ONLY. 





Hiker by 

Tan Leather — 
only $40.00 



qrext Shoes fo&œ 

jmcST'VJUACERHXXXIOtÇ 

Fairview Shopping Centre 
6621 St. Hubert St. Plaza 

5218 Queen Mary Rd. 
1325 St. Catherine St. W. 



Open Thursday and Friday niles. 
C.O.D. order* accepted 
Credit and Charge* Cards honored. 

1478 Peel St. 
Les Galeries d'Anjou 
Place Victoria 
. 1 10 Sparks St. Mall (Ottawa) 



"Doslgn and word Trade marks In Canada ol the 
Villager Shoe Shoppet Ltd." 




DON'T GAMBLE 

With Your LIFE 

join Stop Smokers 



Limltod Attendance 
Phone 842-6636 Classes begin Oct. 4 Evenings Call: 484-1513 



something new 

CAME TO MONTREAL 
THIS SUMMER! 

ITS MONTREAL'S ONLY MARKET 
OF BOUTIQUES . . It i 



labyrinth 



Oktoberfest 



browse through 



486 St. Catherine 
Street West 

(Just east ol Phillips Sq.) 




colourful boutiques 



ottering leather Items, 
records, waterbeds, posters, 
jewellery, jeans, sweaters, 
etc., etc. 



